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Recollections. By John, Viscount Morley. New York, 
The Macmillan Company, 1917. — Two volumes: x, 388; 382 pp. 

At the end of a leisured and interested reading of Lord Morley's 
Recollections one has the feeling that if it were his great good for- 
tune to be in a position to write such a book, he would entitle it: 
" Years of My Life That I Would Like to Live Over Again." It is 
a record of a life of marvelous successes — and successes, it would ap- 
pear, achieved single-handed. There is nothing in English political 
biography — assuredly nothing in political autobiography — with which 
in this respect it can well be compared. Morley, it is true, never 
became prime minister, and he never led the House of Commons. 
He was never, moreover, a practising barrister; and none of the 
political prizes of the law — the solicitor generalship, the attorney 
generalship or the lord chancellorship — could fall his way. But with 
these exceptions most of the great prizes of English political life 
came easily within his reach ; and all he had to do apparently was to 
choose which he would take. He held two of them — the chief secre- 
taryship for Ireland, a cabinet office, and he was secretary of state 
for India. He was created viscount just when it suited him to trans- 
fer himself from the House of Commons to the House of Lords ; he 
was the biographer of Gladstone; and in 1902 he was awarded the 
Order of Merit by King Edward VII. Bagehot's young man, fresh 
from Cambridge, who on going down to breakfast one morning 
found a letter awaiting him from an aristocratic borough owner, 
offering him a seat in the House of Commons — a seat which entailed 
no electioneering worries and burdens and no expense — could not 
have hoped for such a long-continued and brilliantly successful 
career as these Recollections depict. 

Bagehot's young man would always have had to be deferential 
to his patron. He would have had to be deferential and accommo- 
dating also to the whips of his political party; and even with both 
patron and whips vigilant in his interest, there must have been for 
him an apprenticeship as a private member ere he reached the treas- 
ury bench ; and then he would have been there only by virtue of his 
holding an undersecretaryship, a junior lordship of the treasury, or 
some other junior office in the ministry. Lord Morley, of course, 
never had a patron. There were only a few nomination boroughs — 
survivals of the reform acts of 1832 and 1867 — when he went into 
the House of Commons in 1883 as one of the members for Newcastle- 
on-Tyne ; and again, as a matter of course, it is impossible to imagine 
Lord Morley with a patron. 
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In his successful career in literature and politics — judging from 
the Recollections, Lord Morley had at no time even a helpful friend 
who was on hand just at the right time to make an opening for 
him, or to give him a timely push forward. The general impres- 
sion left by the Recollections is that all the prizes that fell to 
Lord Morley after he had left the old Pall Mall Gazette office for 
the House of Commons — after he had bidden good-by to Stead, his 
associate editor, and to the dingy office in Northumberland street 
always smelling of the kitchens of the great hotel across the way — 
fell to him by virtue of his superior and obviously commanding abil- 
ities. 

There is scarcely a reference to any of the men who helped him 
in his many election contests at Newcastle-on-Tyne — men from the 
House of Commons, men from the party headquarters in London, 
or men who were working for Liberalism on Tyneside, and who 
threw themselves into these hard-fought election contests with no 
hope of any kind of personal reward. There is no mention either of 
the work that was done in Lord Morley's interest by the editor of a 
Liberal morning newspaper in Newcastle, one of the most distin- 
guished editors of provincial newspapers, who was afterwards a mem- 
ber of the House of Commons. Omission of any reference to news- 
paper help is all the more remarkable, because in the years that Lord 
Morley was one of the members for Newcastle the newspaper situa- 
tion on Tyneside was peculiar. It was so peculiar, and so adverse to 
the interests of the Liberal party, that if a millionaire coal-owner, 
who was working his way to the peerage by the newspaper route, had 
not, with a view to a peerage, established a local organ of the Liberal 
party in 1885, it is doubtful whether Lord Morley, or any other 
Liberal of his school of thought, could long have held the seat at 
Newcastle. 

The omission, however, is typical of the exalted plane on which 
Lord Morley has written his Recollections. They record, for the 
most part, political or social contact with only the great of litera- 
ture and politics. They are scant as regards Lord Morley's early 
life. He seems never to have had a boyhood. There is no sugges- 
tion of any struggle for a footing in London after he had left Oxford, 
and was embarked on journalism and literature. The Recollections 
are those of a career that was prosperous from start to finish — a 
career quite without political vicissitudes if the defeat at Newcastle in 
1895 is not to be regarded as a vicissitude. They have none the less 
much permanent value from several points of view. They are proof 
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of what can be achieved in political life at Westminster by a man born 
into the middle classes — Morley's father was a doctor at Blackburn, 
Lancashire — who has first-class ability and knows how to market it. 
They are helpful to the study of English politics from 1867 to the 
beginning of the war in 1914, and in particular of the influence that 
Queen Victoria exercised in politics; and they are evidence of the 
kind of Liberalism that working-class constituencies like Newcastle 
were willing to accept in the period from the end of Whig control of 
the Liberal party in the middle of the eighties until the incoming of 
the Labor party into the House of Commons in 1906. Every student 
of English politics in the years from 1867 to 1914 must read the 
Morley Recollections for the insight they afford into the policies of 
the Liberal party in this half -century. They are not, however, likely 
to be read and re-read, as is the case with some English biographies 
and autobiographies, for other than their literary and political interest. 

Edward Porritt. 
Hartford, Connecticut. 

Lemuel Shaw: Chief Justice of the Supreme Judicial Court 
of Massachusetts, 1830-1860. By Frederick Hathaway Chase. 
Boston, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1918. — vi, 330 pp. 

The career of Chief Justice Shaw of Massachusetts does not lend 
itself readily to an important biography, although it was an important 
career. His great and enduring work was done in the quiet of the 
library and is permanently recorded in the sheep-bound volumes of 
official reports. His service in the legislature and in the Massachu- 
setts constitutional convention of 1820 was marked by sanity, but it 
does not stand apart from the labors of his colleagues. His public 
addresses were few, and on the whole rather tedious. His biographer 
is duly, perhaps unduly, aware of the handicaps under which he 
labors. " After all," he tells us, " the life of a practicing lawyer 
furnishes but little of permanent interest for the records of time." 
And later he adds that " the work of a biographer of a judge is 
largely completed when he has traced his life from the cradle to the 
bench." For this apologia pro vita sua, Mr. Chase can find consider- 
able warrant in Shaw's comparatively quiet life. Nevertheless he has 
given us an interesting and creditable biography of one of the great- 
est men to figure in a significant manner in the annals of the Amer- 
ican bench. 



